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Clawson, Marion, New Deal Planning: The National 
Resources Planning Board. Baltimore Md: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1981, xxii + 356 pp., 
$32.50. 

The author, a distinguished public servant in the 

federal government, served for several years as the 

director of the Bureau of Land Management in the 

Department of the Interior and since 1955 has been 

closely associated with Resources for the Future. 

This book is the result of his careful study of the 

National Resources Planning Board in its four 

somewhat different guises in the years from 1933 

until its congressional execution in 1943. Although 

Clawson did not serve on the staff of the NRPB, he 

was a member of various committees and knew 

much about the Board’s functioning. He has read 
extensively and consulted widely in undertaking 

this telling of a particular episode in providing a 

planning mechanism at the center of federal gov- 

ernment executive structure. 

After an opening chapter entitled *‘An Over- 
view,’ Clawson divides his account into five parts: 
‘Origin and Setting’’; ‘‘History, Organization, and 
Operation’’; ‘‘Substantive Fields and Activities’; 
the ‘“‘NRPB in the Structure of American Govern- 
ment’; and ‘‘Demise and Legacy.’’ The study 
necessarily involves economic history, political 
history, and a history of the role of ideas in a critical 
ten-year period of the United States. Inevitably in 
so ambitious an endeavor, there are peaks and val- 
leys of insights, understandings, and judgment. 

From my own limited experience as a staff 
member of the NRPB for fifteen months in 1941-42, 
I am disposed to say that Clawson has been knowl- 
edgeable and objective in his assessment of the 
structure, the personalities, the accomplishments, 
and the deficiencies of the Board. Throughout the 
study the author stresses two important themes: the 
development and stimulation of ideas about the 
American economy and the governmental role 
therein, and the effort to promote planning coordi- 
nation as a political/administrative process. He is 
inclined, properly I believe, to give the NRPB high 
marks for the development of ideas and lower 
marks for its achievements in the coordination of 
planning processes. It was, of course, as a gov- 
ernmental agency encouraging governmental action 
in a failed economy that the NRPB generated 
ideological controversy and so contributed heavily 
to its extinction in the middle of World War II. 

On the substantive side, Clawson asserts that the 
NRPB played a ‘‘highly important role’’ in the de- 
velopment of ideas and procedures about natural 
resources planning, and especially about land-use 
and water-use management. Indeed, Clawson as- 
serts that if the agency had confined its role to 


studies of natural resources it might have been fully 
as effective and have survived longer (p. 124). Of 
the studies about population, housing, research, 
and welfare and security, the author observes both 
the political implications and the political repercus- 
sions of these reports. Of the studies about public 
works as an instrument of governmental economic 
intervention, about consumer incomes and expen- 
ditures, about industrial location, and about full 
utilization of economic resources, Clawson ac- 
knowledges their contributions to an economic de- 
bate quite different from the issues of our own day. 
Of the studies about transportation policy and 
urban structures the author says only that they il- 
lustrated the wide range of the Board’s interests 
and activities. 

It will come as no surprise to those who know of 
Clawson’s own career if this reviewer finds the 
treatment of land-use and water-use programs to be 
more extensive and more incisive than his treat- 
ment of other studies of the Board. Clawson also 
gives the NRPB appropriate credit for advancing 
the practice of urban and regional planning in the 
United States. It is in dealing with some of the 
political aspects of planning that Clawson appears 
somewhat hesitant. 

Apart from historical usefulness, the reader will 
probably be especially interested in Clawson’s final 
five chapters, which deal with the end of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, its legacy, its ap- 
praisal, and the utility of the Board as a precedent 
for present governmental structure. This reviewer 
believes that Clawson underrates the role of the 
Council of Economic Advisers and of the Domestic 
Council as agencies which can perform much of the 
work once done by the NRPB, and the author ig- 
nores the importance of the ad hoc presidential 
agency, such as the recent President's Commission 
for a National Agenda for the Eighties, as a 
stimulator of ideas. 

Reviewers are ever disposed to want authors to 
write the kind of book the reviewer would like to 
write, if he only had the time and the competency. 
This reviewer is no exception to the rule. I have 
been intrigued by Clawson’s attention to the role of 
ideas as a stimulator of political action. Unfortu- 
nately, we know very little about the extent to 
which ideas do in fact motivate and determine indi- 
vidual and institutional behavior. It seems to me 
that our current models of economic and gov- 
ernmental behavior are rather far removed from the 
realities of a nation and a world confronting finite 
resources and infinite expectations. None can deny 
our continued apparent inability to deal effectively 
nationally and globally with inflation, unemploy- 
ment, and persistent poverty. The despair and hope 
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of the 1930s appear simplistic in contrast with the 
harsh limitations of thought and deed in the 1980s. 


John D. Millett 
President Emeritus, Maimi University 
Chancellor Emeritus, Ohio Board of Regents 


Ghatak, Subrata. Technology Transfer to Developing 
Countries: The Case Study of the Fertilizer Indus- 
try. Greenwich CT: Jai Press, 1981, xix + 181 
pp. $28.50. 

Because the fertilizer industry provides a key input 

for agricultural development and also a nucleus for 

broad-based chemical industry, its unique role in 

economic development of the less developed coun- 

tries (LDCs) has long been understood. 

Several developments make a book on transfer of 
technology to the LDCs in the case of the fertilizer 
industry timely. Between 1950 and 1980, fertilizer 
consumption of LDCs increased from about | mil- 
lion metric tons (mmts) to nearly 32 mmts. In only 
6 years after the oil crisis of 1973/74, LDCs raised 
their fertilizer consumption by about 13 mmts. This 
increment far exceeds the growth in total world 
fertilizer consumption during the first century of its 
use and accounts for as much as 45% of the growth 
in it after 1973/74. There is growing evidence on 
the substantial contribution of fertilizer to the past 
growth in agricultural production of LDCs. The 
complementarity between biological breakthroughs 
in crop production and high rates of fertilizer appli- 
cation also points up its importance. Because of all 
these, the need to sustain rapid growth in fertilizer 
consumption of LDCs is widely recognized. Fer- 
tilizer production in the LDCs has lagged behind 
consumption. This plus the impact of the oil crisis 
on the economics of the fertilizer industry and the 
presence of fertilizer raw materials and feedstocks 
in many LDCs further strengthen the case for rapid 
development of the fertilizer industry in LDCs. 

The book under review begins with a chapter on 
growth, technology transfer, and environment in 
the LDCs. Its central theme is that the impact of 
technology transfer on the environment in the 
LDCs should be examined by considering the de- 
velopment process primarily a matter of raising per 
capita real income, and environmental degradation 
as one of the prices paid for that process. The 
remaining chapters are on production and con- 
sumption of fertilizer, structure of technology sup- 
plying industry, case studies on the transfer of fer- 
tilizer technology, economic aspects of the fertilizer 
industry, the impact of fertilizer technology on 
environment, and alternatives to fertilizer technol- 
ogy. 

Some major findings and conclusions of the book 
are as follows. The importance of fertilizer to the 
LDCs cannot be denied, alternatives to fertilizer 
technology notwithstanding. Many LDCs would be 
better off by producing rather than importing fer- 
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tilizer in the long run. Profitability, however, would 
depend upon speedy execution, capacity utiliza- 
tion, plant size, proper maintenance, and demand 
for the product. Where the size of fertilizer market 
is the constraining factor, LDCs may derive higher 
social net benefits by forming customs unions. Al- 
though there are physical, social and health haz- 
ards associated with fertilizer production, pollu- 
tion from fertilizer plants can be minimized at rela- 
tively low cost if various controls are correctly 
applied. There is considerable overlap between 
plant constructing companies and process patent 
owners in the fertilizer technology supplying indus- 
try. But there is no hard evidence to conclude any- 
thing about oligopolistic or monopolistic control. 

Despite certain shortcomings, such as exclusion 
of the research on technologies of biological nitro- 
gen fixation from the consideration of alternatives 
to fertilizer technology, lack of consistency in the 
data presented in chapter 3, and excessive weight to 
the Indian experience in drawing general conclu- 
sions, the study clearly brings out the importance of 
fertilizer to the LDCs. Nor can one deny the merit 
of its approach to and conclusions about the impact 
of fertilizer technology on the environment in the 
LDCs. Similarly, the information on the nature of 
the fertilizer technology supplying industry is both 
interesting and useful. 

But as a study on the transfer of technology to the 
LDCs in the case of the fertilizer industry, the book 
is disappointing. To gain insights into this process, 
which has been mentioned repeatedly in enumerat- 
ing the advantages of the LDCs as ‘‘the late com- 
ers,’’ and also to draw meaningful lessons for fur- 
ther development of the fertilizer industry in the 
LDCs, questions such as these are crucial: Which 
factors have governed the past growth of fertilizer 
industry in the LDCs? Has the transfer of technol- 
ogy reduced the technological dependence of the 
LDCs on the developed countries in further devel- 
oping their fertilizer industry? Has the development 
of this industry provided the nucleus for indus- 
trialization of the LDCs, or has it only raised their 
fertilizer production? The fertilizer industry in the 
LDCs has come a long way in the last three de- 
cades. More significantly, the past experiences of 
different developing countries (notably China, In- 
dia, Brazil and some smaller countries) have been 
varied enough to throw useful light on these ques- 
tions. It is unfortunate that the book under review 
completely bypasses them. 


Gunvant M Desai 
international Food Policy Research Institute 
Washington, D.C. 


Harsh, Stephen B., Larry J. Conner, and Gerald D. 
Schwab. Managing the Farm Business. En- 
glewood Cliffs NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1981, xv + 384 
pp., $18.95. 
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